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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

President Wilson's foreign policy: messages, addresses, papers. Edited 
with introduction and notes by James Brown Scott. (New York: 
Oxford university press, 1918. 429 p.) 

Very seldom, probably never, has there been granted to a man power 
to speak so frequently and so pregnantly to an expectant world as has 
been granted to the president of the United States during the last few 
years. It is, therefore, a very important service that Mr. Scott has 
performed in collecting in one volume — handsomely printed in large 
type — the words that have been heard aroiuid the world. 

It is also gratifying that such an authority on international law as is 
Mr. Scott, after editing this long series of messages and addresses con- 
taining Mr. Wilson 's foreign policy — frequently so severely criticized by 
his political opponents — can write : ' ' And yet, if we analyze President 
Wilson's messages and addresses on foreign policy ... we find 
that, whether delivered before the war of 1914, during the period of 
American neutrality, or after the outbreak of the war between Germany 
and the United States, when President Wilson was speaking as the chief 
executive of a belligerent country, they are but the varying expressions 
of a single, definite, conscious purpose, namely, the strengthening of 
constitutional government where it existed, leavened with democracy, 
and the introduction of constitutional government where it did not exist, 
of a democratic nature or tendency." In the reviewer's opinion, after 
rereading as a whole the series of papers, this judgment of Mr. Scott's 
will be confirmed by future historians. 

President Wilson has taught the world the meaning of democracy in 
speech after speech. He has expressed his meaning in various ways, he 
has exhibited one phase of democracy at one time, another phase at an- 
other, but on all occasions the descriptions ring true to the principles 
most deep seated in his thought. 

He believes that the heart of man can be trusted in the long run to do 
right, when the power of the state is in the control of the people. To- 
wards this end he always labors and even when he believes the peeople 
are being wrongly led, still he would leave it to them to work out their 
own salvation without external interference. Of the Mexican people 
struggling with factional revolutions, he said: "We are glad to call 
ourselves the friends of Mexico, and we shall, I hope, have many an oc- 
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casion in happier times as well as in these days of trouble and confusion, 
to show that our friendship is genuine and disinterested, capable of sac- 
rifice and very generous manifestation. The peace, prosperity, and con- 
tentment of Mexico mean more, much more, to us than merely an en- 
larged field for our commerce and enterprise. They mean an enlargement 
of the field of self-government and the realization of the hopes and rights 
of a nation with whose best aspirations, so long suppressed and dis- 
appointed, we deeply sympathize. We shall yet prove to the Mexican 
people that we know how to serve them without first thinking how we 
shall serve ourselves." 

In this address on Mexican affairs, the first printed in the volume, 
the president lays down the principles of democracy as they should be 
applied to international relations. Justice and right should alone be 
considered. The same principles that govern the relations of citizens in 
a civilized state are equally applicable between states. 

Mr. Scott has written a brief but satisfactory introduction to the vol- 
ume and informatory notes before the more important addresses. 

C. W. A. 

Latest light on Abraham Lincoln and wartime memories including many 
heretofore unpublished incidents and historical facts concerning his 
ancestry, boyhood, family, religion, public life, trials and triumphs. 
By Erwin Chapman. (New York: Fleming H. Revell company, 
1918. 570 p. $4.00 net) 
This bulky volume is a labor of love which the author lays upon the 
altar of his devotion to the great emancipator. Its ambitious title lures 
the student of Lincoln to its pages with a keen zest for intellectual 
nourishment ; he is therefore all the more disappointed to confront a sit- 
uation which for half a century in the making must have wrung bitter 
tears from the muse of history. We are told that the author has beer, 
unusually careful to establish beyond question the truth of every state- 
ment and the deduction made therefrom resulting in "a Lincoln in 
whose lineage and birth, and personal experience and religious belief 
and experience we have every reason to be proud" (p. 5). Yet we find 
no critical analysis, no sifting of evidence ; instead a tendency to rely on 
previous Lincoln commentators who have preceded the author in reach- 
ing an approved interpretation. Throughout the work an ill-concealed 
propaganda purpose, to create a Lincoln of whose absolute perfection 
the nation may proudly boast, peers out at the reader. Lincoln thereby 
becomes the epitome of all the ideals which Mr. Chapman himself has 
striven to attain — a believer in orthodox religion, a valiant leader in 
reform movements, and a temperance crusader. 

After zealous defiance of those who would challenge the legitimacy of 



